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all day of the question you put me this morning-,
and now I find myself able to answer it. I think that
we ought to be looking beyond the immediate things
that you see we are doing. We must make it our
aim to enable the people of India to manage these
things for themselves and, in the end, to do without
us. After thinking over the matter all day I can see
no other answer to be given than this. Now, what
is your next question?" "My next question", I said,
"is whether in the light of your long experience
the zemindari or ryotwari system of land-tenure is
most likely to fit the people who live under it to
manage their own affairs?" With no hesitation our
host replied: "The ryotwari system, of course".

This practical question as to how an area of land
should be settled with human beings had baffled this
experienced officer for months, possibly for years.
The real question he had overlooked, and left un-
settled in his mind, was not a question of detail but
of ultimate values. When persuaded to turn from
the question of policy and answer first the question
of values which lay behind it, he was able at once
to decide his policy in the light of his own answer.
Many years after, when the Round Table Con-
ference was meeting in England, the answer he
gave to my second question was strongly confirmed.
I happened to meet Mr. lyengar, editor of the
Hindu, and asked him if I was right in thinking that
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had succeeded
better in Madras than elsewhere. If so, what did he
think was the reason. "Yes", he replied, "they suc-
ceeded better in Madras because of the ryotwari
system established there by Sir Thomas Munro".

I have thus been led to believe that a path through
the thickets of life can always be found by first de-
ciding what is the ultimate goal we are trying to
reach. When our purposes cross each other, let us
look to the nature of our purpose to see what it is,